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In next week’s issue 


In Survival of death we examine evidence from 
spirit communicators on the many stages that 
the soul goes through in the afterlife. In another 
‘new series, Weird winged creatures, we 
introduce you to the world of monstrous winged 
beings that do not match any bird known to 
ornithology. A spate of UFO sightings, reports of 
animals disappearing, and even a vicar who 
mysteriously vanished after entering a forest in 
Sussex are just some of the strange events 
described in our special article on Clapham 
Wood. In UFO cover up we show how — and why — 
the CIA deliberately manufactured the rumour 
that the government knew more than it was 
prepared to admit about visitors from outer 
space. And lastly, we tell of the incredible 

Dr Lang who died in 1937 — but who still practises 
through the medium George Chapman. 
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In many parts of the world civilisations that flourished for 
centuries have left only meagre traces to baffle the 
historian. BRENDA RALPH LEWIS begins a new series with 
an account of two vanished African societies 


‘THE DARK CONTINENT? was a phrase coined 
by Europeans to suggest not only their 
ignorance about the interior of Africa and its 
past but also a belief that there was no 
civilisation worth knowing about, nor any 
history deserving the name. The darkness 


was not, they believed, due to the myopia of 


outsiders, but was a gloom that shrouded the 
minds of the continent’s peoples, sunk in 
barbarism, idolatry and poverty since time 
immemorial. 

In large measure this view of the African 
past was able to persist because a continuous 
history of events and personalities of the kind 
that existed in literate Europe had not been 
recorded in Africa, except in those areas that 
became Muslim. No written accounts sur- 
vive from ancient African societies. ‘The 
inscriptions on stone that provide archaeol- 
ogists with much valuable information else- 
where are lacking in Africa south of the 
Sudan. ‘To compound the lack, the ancient 
Egyptians had little to say about Africa 
beyond the Nile. 

The African archaeological record is also 
scanty and distorted. It is impossible to say 
how much evidence has been destroyed at 


ancient sites by those natural enemies of 


historical knowledge, the legions of .insects 
and relentlessly erosive climates. 

Another factor responsible for the ob- 
scurity of ancient African history may be the 
virulent diseases of the continent. It proved 
impossible in most of Africa south of the Nile 


Africa’ 


Above: an African view of 
European explorers. Two 
Portuguese seamen are 
shown in this 16th-century 
bronze from Nigeria 


to rear draught animals that were resistant to 
disease, except in Ethiopia, where the 
healthy highland climate permitted the 
breeding of horses. In the rest of the con- 
tinent, the absence of draught animals 
denied ancient Africans the use of the 
plough, and that, in turn, denied them a 
settled, prosperous agriculture. Many were 
forced to move on constantly, seeking new 
and better pastures. As always when life is 
little more than.a struggle for survival, they 
left little or no trace of their passing, and had 
no chance to develop writing. 


Empires of Africa 

Yet despite these obstacles, some regions did 
develop rich and settled societies. Powerful 
empires arose, extending over vast areas; 
they flourished and declined, unknown to the 
chroniclers of Europe. Trade routes stretch- 
ed across forests and deserts to the coasts and 
the continents beyond. Even evidence of 
contact between Africa and China has been 
found in the form of Chinese-made objects 
unearthed in East Africa. African slaves were 
owned by rich Cantonese in the 12th 
century. 

From West Africa, Muslim travellers in 
medieval times sent reports of the rich state 
of Ghana, known to them as the ‘land of 
gold’. Later the kingdom of Mali flourished, 
where the Muslims described their shock at 
seeing women and girls go naked in public. 

In the 16th century the Portuguese es- 
tablished trading posts on the East African 
coast, after pioneering the sea route from 


, ™ 

+i Most of the tombs of the 

\' \' Kushite kings, in the period 
) when Meroé had become its 


capital, were built on a ridge 
above the city (inset). This 
superbly preserved example 
(left) shows the influence of 
the more ancient and far 

i“ more grandiose Egyptian 
models 
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Above: Napata, capita! of 
Kush during the period of 
the kingdom's greatness, and 
Meroe, the later capital, both 
lay on the Nile in what is 
now Sudan 


Above right: ruins of one of 
the several temples below 
the hill of Barkal, at Napata. 
This city — really a grouping 
of towns — was sacked by 
the Egyptians in 590 Bc. 
Although Meroe was 
henceforth the capital of 
Kush, Napata continued as a 
religious centre, and Kushite 
kings were still buried there. 
A number of them are 
represented on this stela, or 
inscribed slab (inset) 


Right: the ground plan of 
ancient Meroe, imperfectly 
known from modern 
excavations. Im its prime the 
temple of Amon was bright 
with colours, painted on. the 
white stucco covering pillars, 
walls and altars. The baths 
were copies of Roman 
originals. Some distance to 
the east of Meroe lay several 
cemeteries, groups of royal 
pyramid tombs, and yet more 
temples 
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Europe to India around the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘They reported kingdoms such as the 
kingdom of Kongo in the area around the 
great lakes of East Africa. 

Many of the kingdoms reported by the 


Portuguese proved transitory, possibly 
through lack of resources or the limited 
power of their rulers. It is impossible to say 
how many of them had broken up and 
disappeared by the time Africa was effect- 
ively penetrated by European explorers. 
The gaps in African history have been 
imperfectly filled by dramatic oral traditions, 
liberally laced with many colourful myths 
and legends. One instance is a story from 
Ghana. This asserts that in about 1680, when 


the Ashanti chief Osei ‘Tutu determined to 
unite his people against their powerful 
neighbour Denkera, his minister-priest 
Anokye caused a golden stool, henceforth to 
be the sacred symbol of Ashanti unity, to 
descend from the sky and come to rest on 
Osei’s knees. Legends such as this, which 
give a magical cast to events and politics, 
tend to stand in the way of historical assess- 
ment, much as the legends of King Arthur 
once obscured understanding of the history 
of Britain in the period immediately follow- 
ing the end of Roman rule about AD 426. 

Another adverse factor has been that in 
Africa, as in pre-Columbian America, the 
bulk of the best-attested early evidence has 
been provided by outsiders. Perhaps in- 
evitably, many of these observers have come 
in from the outside equipped with their own 
prejudices. ‘he ‘scandal’ of the naked girls of 
Mali, as seen through puritan Muslim eyes, 
is only one example. 


The kingdom of Kush 
An African kingdom that escaped the usual 
prejudices of European historians was Kush. 
Its cities were built in sandstone, which, 
though now crumbling, lasted much better 
than the wood, clay and straw structures of 
most African societies. Its language was 
written in two scripts, one formal and hiero- 
glyphic, the other informal and cursive. 
They have yet to give up all their secrets to 
linguists. Most importantly, from the point 
of view of traditional archaeology, Kush was 
in close relationship with ancient Egypt, 
about which a great deal is known. 

Kush was, so to speak, a grand-daughter 
of ancient Egypt. It was established by 


an African people who may have been of 
Hamitic descent, under strong Egyptian in- 
fluence. Initially, it was garrisoned by Egyp- 
tians. However, by 1000 BC Kush seems to 
have emerged as an independent unit. Its 
capital at that time was Napata, just below 
the Fourth Cataract of the Nile. Less than 
three centuries later, in about 730,BC, Kush 
was powerful enough to sever its relationship 
with Egypt. The Kushite king, Piankhi, 
apparently aged only 20-or 21, invaded and 
conquered Egypt, and there founded the 
25th Dynasty. 

Egypt, however, was by then in a decline 
that the five Kushite pharaohs proved unable 
to halt. In fact, their dynasty lasted only 
about 74 years. About 656 BC the Assyrians 
under Assurbanipal invaded Egypt and the 
Kushites were ousted. In about 590 BC Kush 
was attacked and Napata sacked by Pharaoh 
Psamtik 11 of the succeeding, Saissan, dyn- 
asty. The Kushites were forced to move their 
frontier further south. At this juncture 
Meroé, which had been the southern ad- 
ministrative centre of Kush since 750 BC, 
became its capital. Kush subsequently 


became more Negroid in character and the 
links with Egypt and Egyptian culture began 


to weaken as contacts ceased. 

The disastrous clash with the Assyrians, 
whose iron weapons completely outclassed 
the Kushites’ bronze, may have been among 
the influences that led to the development of 
large-scale ironworking at Meroé. Fortuit- 
ously, the site provided a plentiful supply of 
iron ore in the surrounding hills, and timber 
for smelting furnaces. The smelting process 
was learned from the Assyrians. The earliest 
ironworking tools found so far at Meroé 
come from the tomb of the Kushite king 
Harsiotef and date from about 400 Bc. In 
time, Meroé became the metalworking 
centre of Africa — its Birmingham, in the 
phrase of the early 20th-century Assyrian 


‘Below: a stool, or royal 


throne, of the Ashanti nation 
of West Africa. This forest 
empire extended over a large 
area of the modern republic 
of Ghana. According to 
Ashanti legend, the first royal 
stool descended from the sky 
onto the lap of a chief who 
was called Osei Tutu. The 
Ashanti were fine 
metalworkers, as shown in 
the embellishments on the 
stool and in the gold 
ornamentation of the chief's 
helmet. (bottom left). The 
skills of ironworking may 
have spread all over Africa 
from Kush, which learned 
them after its defeat by the 
Assyrians in 590 Bc. Ancient 
slag heaps by the modern 
railway line at Meroe 
(bottom right) attest to the 
activity of the Kushite 
ironsmiths, which made 
Meroe the metalworking 
centre of Africa 
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specialist A. H. Sayce. A dozen iron slag 
heaps — piled, appropriately, on each side of 
the modern railway line — survive as visible 
evidence of this ancient industry. 

It has been assumed, not unreasonably, 
that the techniques of ironworking spread 
out from Meroé to other parts of Africa, 
bringing them into the Iron Age. However, 
the routes by which ironworking was spread 
are still not known. There is only patchwork 
evidence, most of it dating from long after 
Meroé had fallen, some time between AD 320 
and AD 350, to invaders from Axum in 
Ethiopia. In the northern regions of West 
Africa, for instance, ironworking was prob- 
ably not known until after AD 500. Carbon 
dating puts the use of iron among peoples of 
East Africa between the roth and 15th cen- 
turies. One scholar, G. A. Wainwright, sug- 
gested in 1954 that the Bantu languages of 
East and Central Africa may provide a clue to 
the spread of ironworking from Meroé to 
Bunyoro and from there into East Africa: in 
Swahili, the word for ‘iron’ is the Bantu 
word, whereas all other metals are known by 
Arabic names, indicating their much later 
introduction by the Muslims. 


The spread of ironworking 

Who carried the knowledge of ironworking? 
Mass migrations of peoples have been sug- 
gested, but largely rejected. The natural 
conditions of Africa inhibited movement in 
large numbers and it therefore seems more 
likely that the necessary skills were spread by 
craftsmen, like the small groups of smiths 
who still travel round Africa, crossing the 
borderlines between tribes. 

The first scholar to visit and survey Meroé 
was Karl Richard Lepsius, a Prussian Egyp- 
tologist who explored the area from Khar- 
toum to Syria between 1844 and 1845. Ex- 
cavations, however, did not commence until 
early this century. Between 1909 and 1914, 
the British archaeologist John Garstang re- 
vealed evidence of Roman influence in 
Meroé, in the town proper and in the Sun 
temple on the nearby plain. The antiquity of 
Meroé is attested by this temple. which was 
described in the fifth century Bc by the Greek 
writer Herodotus. The Egyptologist G. A. 
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Reisner excavated Meroé’s cemeteries and 
three groups of pyramids, between 1921 and 
1923. 

The chief features of Meroé, apart from 
its iron slag heaps, are the quay on the Nile, 
several palaces, a large temple to the Egyp- 
tian god Amon, the equivalent of the Greek 
Zeus, and acopy of a Roman bath. ‘The work 
could be crude: some walls consisted only of 
two outer skins of dressed stone, the gap 
between being filled with rubble. 

Reisner’s work on the pyramid tombs at 
Meroé and at the previous capital, Napata, 
has yielded the names of 60 Kushite rulers. 
However, the latest known narrative of a 
ruler of Meroé comes from outside evidence 
— an inscription at Philae, in Egypt, which 
tells of an embassy sent by the Kushite king 
‘Tekeridaemani in AD 253. 

This is, in fact, one of the very few dates in 
the history of Meroé that have been fixed. 
Much of the city still remains to be ex- 
cavated. The chronology of Meroé, how the 
state was ruled and run, the precise order of 
the reigns of its kings and queens — these are 
unknown. 

Light may be thrown on these questions 
as the Meroitic script is progressively de- 
ciphered. It is not atotal puzzle: the alphabet 
is known to contain 17 signs for consonants 
and four for vowels, for example. Certain 
Egyptian hieroglyphic signs have been ident- 
ified among the Meroitic signs, in slightly 
altered form. These have permitted the cor- 
responding approximate sounds to be identi- 
fied. Nevertheless, this has not been enough 
to make the language of Meroé fully trans- 
latable, nor to tie it in with any family of 
present-day African tongues. The language 
of Kush is another of the mysteries that hang 
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ZIMBABWE 


150 kilometres 
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over the vanished kingdom that in its prime 
could master Egypt. 

Far to the south, a millennium later, 
another African culture also built enduring 
monuments in stone. But the arrogant pre- 
sumption of the first foreigners to study 
Great Zimbabwe refused to acknowledge 
that this royal city could be the work of a 
native culture. 

The first non-African in modern times to 
see Zimbabwe was an American hunter- 
prospector, Adam Renders, who visited the 
site in 1868 and returned there in 1871 with 
Karl Mauch, a German schoolteacher and 
geologist. Renders and Mauch were astonish- 
ed by the massive size of Great Zimbabwe, 
which is situated in the south-east of the 
modern state of Zimbabwe. Its Great En- 
closure is over 800 feet (240 metres) in 
circumference, 292 feet (90 metres) long and 
220 feet (67 metres) broad. It consists of 
roughly circular double walls, some of which 
are over 30 feet (9 metres) high and 14 feet 
(4.5 metres) wide, with large coping stones 
protecting the top. Inside the enclosure is a 
conical tower built of solid granite bricks, 
which stands before the court of a temple. 
The temple itself is oval and its walls are 
decorated with a frieze of delicate chevrons. 


Who built Zimbabwe? 

Arguably the most remarkable feature of this 
impressive complex, which also includes a 
labyrinth of staircases, courts and monoliths, 
was the nature of its stonework. It was made 
of dry masonry, with stones shaped and fitted 
together without mortar, but with marvel- 
lous accuracy — a method used with equal 
skill by the Inca builders of Peru. 

Karl Mauch, who recorded the first ar- 
chaeological description of Great Zimbabwe, 
was convinced, as was Adam Renders, that 
no Africans could possibly have built any- 
thing so elaborate. It must have been the 
work of more obviously ‘civilised’, probably 


Above: the Great Enclosure 
at Zimbabwe, built on a 
valley floor 


Left: Zimbabwe was well- 
placed for trade with the 
interior and with peoples 
across the Indian Ocean 


Right: the scattering of ruins 
at Zimbabwe. Stone 
buildings here date from the 
11th century 


Below: the walls and towers 
of the Acropolis dominate 
the surrounding area 
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white-skinned, architects. Among the candi- 
dates were a long- 
Africa, and the fortress builders of King 
Solomon. Others were Phoenicians — espe- 
cially favoured by Karl Mauch — or the 
architects of the Queen of Sheba. Mauch 
thought that the temple of Great Zimbabwe 
might well be a copy of King Solomon’s 
palace, where the Queen of Sheba was a 
guest, and that the complex itself was the 
capital of gold-rich Ophir, a biblical El 
Dorado, which the book of Genesis places 
somewhere in the region of Arabia. 

In formulating these theories, now recog- 
nised as ridiculous, Renders and Mauch 
observed the conditions of the local Maka- 
langa people, not much above those of the 
Stone Age, and assumed that they had always 
lived like that. What they did not take into 
account, when reasoning thus, was the well- 
known pattern of rise and decline of civilis- 
ations. The Makalanga, the 19th-century 
descendants of the advanced society that had 
built Zimbabwe, had reverted to a more 
primitive cultural level. 

More knowledgeable and less arrogant 
archaeologists have since established that the 


vanished white race of 
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‘long-vanished race’ that built Great Zim- 
babwe was more likely to have been black 
than white or Semitic. Zimbabwe was, in 
fact, only part of a larger culture, named 
Azanian, which also dug canals, built wells 
and worked gold mines. ‘This Azanian state 
has left behind these, the only large ancient 
stone buildings in southern Africa, and its 
gold probably enabled it to prosper for some 
300 years, until about AD 1500. From around 
1400, Great Zimbabwe appears to have been 
a royal capital, a ceremonial centre for wor- 
ship and the repository of the royal tombs. 
Zimbabwe's earliest structures date from the 
eighth century and the splendid edifices that 
so impressed Mauch and Renders date from 
the 16th and 17th. Great Zimbabwe survived 
the Azanian state by more than 300 years. It 
succumbed to the depredations of African 
invaders, probably Zulus, in about 1830. 
After that, Zimbabwe’s fame faded quickly: 
no memory of it survived when the first Euro- 
peans came upon it §0 years later. 
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The world’s earliest experiments in 
dwelling ended abruptly. The reasons z 
explored on page 1110 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST reports of an alleged. 


abduction by humanoids was kept secret for 
over three years because it was deemed too 
‘wild’ by those who first interviewed the 
abductee. And in the early reports the 
witness was known only as ‘A.V.B.’ to pre- 
serve his anonymity. 

This amazing case first became known 
when the victim wrote to Joao Martins, a 
Brazilian journalist, and his medical friend 
Dr Olavo T. Fontes towards the end of 1957. 
Apparently, the man with the strange story 
was a young farmer who lived near the small 
town of Sao Francisco de Sales in Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. Intrigued, Martins and 
Fontes sent the farmer financial aid to make 
the long journey to Rio de Janeiro, where the 
investigation began on 22 February 1958 in 
Dr Fontes’s consulting room. 

The story that unfolded was, the investi- 
gators felt, so astonishing that they decided 
to ‘keep it on ice’ in case a similar incident 
occurred that might corroborate any of the 
details. And they feared that if the account 
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One of the puzzling 
features of so many UFO 
incidents is their apparent 
pointlessness. Yet in 1957 
a young Brazilian farmer 
was allegedly abducted 
by humanoids for a 
startling purpose: to have 
sex with a being from 
another planet, as if he 
were ‘a good stallion’ who 
would improve their stock. 
CHARLES BOWEN 
documents what has been 
dubbed ‘the most amazing 
case of all’ 


became widely known there would be a rash 
of ‘copycat’? cases, which would end up 
invalidating this story. But a few details did 
leak out — fortunately in the right direction, 


for the outline of the tale reached the ears of 


Dr Walter Buhler in 1961, and he began to 
make his own detailed investigation. 

The Buhler report eventually appeared as 
a newsletter and this, translated by Gordon 
Creighton and supplemented with editorial 
comments, appeared in Flying Saucer Review 
in January 1965. Very soon after, Joao 
Martin’s account was published in the Span- 
ish language edition — not the Portuguese as 
might have been expected — of the Brazilian 
magazine O Cruzeiro. Finally the full case, 
including the results of various detailed 
clinical reports, was included in The hu- 
manoids, a collection of accounts of en- 
counters with UFO occupants, in 1969. At last 
the story that had been thought too ‘wild’ to 
be made known to the public was in print, 
and ‘A.V.B.’ was revealed to be 23-year-old 
Antonio Villas Boas. 


‘lam going to 
bear our child’ 


Close encounter of the third 
kind: Sao Francisco de Sales, 


Brazil, 
15 October 1957 


Antonio Villas Boas: his 


remarkable experience was at 


first concealed by UFO 
researchers because they 
considered it too wild 


ONE OF THE THREE LEGS 


These sketches of the UFO 


were made by Villas Boas in 
February 1958 (above) for 
Dr Olavo Fontes, and in July 
1961 (below) for Drs Buhler 
and Aquino of the Brazilian 


Society for the Study of 


Flying Saucers 
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The actual abduction of Antonio Villas Boas 
was heralded by two unusual events. The 
first took place on 5 October 1957 when he 
and his brother were retiring to bed at about 
II p.m. after a party. From their bedroom 
window they saw an unidentified light in the 
farmyard below. It moved up onto the roofof 
their house, and together they watched it 
shine through the slats of the shutters and the 
gaps in the tiles (there being no ceiling 
proper) before it departed. 

‘The second strange incident occurred on 
14 October at about 9.30 p.m. when the 
Villas Boas brothers were out ploughing with 
their tractor. ‘They suddenly saw a dazzling 
light, ‘big and round’, about 100 yards (90 
metres) above one end of the field. Antdnio 
went over for a closer look, but — as if playing 
games with him — the light moved swiftly to 
the other end of the field, a manoeuvre it 
repeated the two or three times the young 
farmer tried to get a closer look at it. ‘Then 
the light abruptly vanished. 

The following night, 15 October, Anténio 
was out in the field again, ploughing alone by 
the light of his headlamps. Suddenly, at 
about I a.m., he became aware of a ‘large red 
star’ that seemed to be descending towards 
the end of the field. As it came nearer he saw 
that it was in fact a luminous egg-shaped 
object. Ihe UFO’s approach brought it right 
overhead, about 50 yards (45 metres) above 
the tractor. ‘he whole field became as bright 
as if it were broad daylight. 

Villas Boas sat in his cab transfixed with 
fear as the object landed about 15 yards (15 
metres) in front of him. He saw a rounded 
object with a distinct rim that was apparently 
clustered with purple lights. A huge round 
headlamp on the side facing-him seemed to 
be producing the ‘daylight’ effect. ‘There was 
a revolving cupola on top, and as he watched, 
fascinated, he saw three shafts — or ‘legs’ — 
emerge and reach for the ground. At this the 
terrified farmer started to drive off but after a 
short distance the engine stopped, despite 
the fact that it had been running smoothly. 
Villas Boas found he count not restart it and 
in a panic he leapt from the cab and set off 
across the heavily ploughed field. ‘he deep 
ruts proved a handicap to his escape and he 
had gone only a few paces when someone 
grabbed his arm. As he turned, he was 
astonished to see a strangely garbed in- 
dividual whose helmeted head reached only 
to Villas Boas’s shoulder. He hit out at his 
assailant, who was knocked flying, but he was 
quickly grabbed by three other humanoids 
who lifted him from the ground as he strug- 
gled and shouted. He later said: 

I noticed that as they were dragging me 

towards the machine my_ speech 

seemed to arouse their surprise or 
curiosity, for they stopped and peered 
attentively at my face as I spoke, 
though without loosening their grip on 
me. This relieved me a little as to their 
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intentions, but I still did not stop 
struggling. ... 
He was carried to the craft. A ladder de- 
scended from a door, and his captors hoisted 
him up this with great difficulty — especially 
as he tried to resist by hanging on toa kind of 
handrail. But in the end they succeeded. 
Once inside the machine Villas Boas 
found himself in a square room with metallic 
walls, brightly lit by small, high lamps. He 
was set down on his feet, and became aware 
that there were five small beings, two of 
whom held him firmly. One signalled that he 
should be taken through to an adjoining 
room, which was larger, and oval in shape, 
with a metal column that reached from floor 
to, ceiling, together with a table and some 
swivel chairs set to one side. 
A ‘conversation’ ensued between his cap- 
tors, who made sounds like dog barks: 
‘Those sounds were so totally different 
from anything I had heard until now. 
‘They were slow barks and yelps, nei- 
ther very clear nor very hoarse, some 
longer, some shorter, at times contain- 
ing several different sounds all at once, 
and at other times ending in a quaver. 
But they were simply sounds, animal 
barks, and nothing could be distingui- 
shed that could be taken as the sound of 
a syllable or word of a foreign language. 
Not a thing! ‘To me it sounded alike, so 
that I am unable to retain a word of it 
I still shudder when I think of 
those sounds. I can’t reproduce them 
. My voice just isn’t made for that. 


Handled by humanoids 
This strange communication ceased ab- 
ruptly, when all five set about him, stripping 
him of his clothing while he shouted and 
struggled — but to no avail. (Apparently they 
stopped to peer at him whenever he yelled, 
and, strangely, although they seemed to be 
using force, at no time did they hurt him.) 

The beings were all dressed in tight- 
fitting grey overalls and large, broad helmets 
reinforced with bands of metal at back and 
front. ‘There were apertures through which 
Villas Boas could see light-coloured eyes. 
‘Three tubes emerged from the top of each 
helmet, the central one running down the 
back and entering the clothing in line with 
the spine; the other two curved away to enter 
the clothes, one beneath each armpit. The 
sleeves ended in thick gloves, which seemed 
difficult to bend at the fingers. ‘he trouser 
part fitted closely over seat, thighs and lower 
legs, and the footwear seemed an integral 
part of this section, the soles being very thick 
— perhaps as much as 2 inches (5 centimet- 
res). On his chest each being had a kind of 
breastplate or ‘shield’ ‘about the size of a slice 
of pineapple’, which reflected light, and the 
shield was joined to a belt at the waist by a 
strip of laminated metal. 

The naked and shivering farmer — it was a 
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chilly night outside, and no warmer in the 
craft — stood there quaking and ‘worried to 
death’. He wondered what on earth was 
going to happen to him. One of the little 
creatures approached him with what seemed 
to be a sort of wet sponge, which he rubbed 
all over Villas Boas’s skin. He said: “The 
liquid was as clear as water, but quite thick, 
and without smell. I thought it was some sort 
of oil, but was wrong, for my skin did not 
become greasy or oily.’ 

He was now led to another door, which 
had an inscription in red over it. He tried to 
memorise this, although it meant nothing to 
him, being written in unknown characters. 
In yet another room one of the beings 
approached with a sort of chalice from which 
dangled two flexible tubes; one of these, with 
a capped end like a child’s suction ‘arrow’, 
was fixed to his chin, while the other tube was 
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Below: Villas Boas’s 
impression of the inscription 
above a door in the 
humanoids’ craft. In the 
statement he made to Dr 
Fontes, Villas Boas said it 
was ‘a sort of luminous 
inscription — or something 
similar — traced out in red 
symbols which, owing to the 
effect of the light, seemed to 
stand out about 2 inches (5 
centimetres) in front of the 
metal of the door. This 
inscription was the only 
thing of its kind that | saw in 
the machine. The signs were 
scrawls completely different 
from what we know as 
lettering’ 


pumped up and down. The alarmed Villas 
Boas watched the chalice fill with what was 
presumably his own blood. The creatures 
then left him alone. He sat on a soft couch 
contemplating the nightmarish situation in 
which he found himself. 

Suddenly he smelt a strange odour, which 
made him feel sick. He examined the walls 
and saw metallic tubes at just below ceiling 
level. Grey smoke was coming through per- 
forations in the tubes. Villas Boas rushed toa 
corner of the room and vomited, and after 
that he felt a little less frightened. Moments 
later there was a noise at the door, which 
opened to reveal a woman standing there. As 
Villas Boas gaped, the woman walked to- 
wards him. Flabbergasted, he realised she 
was as naked as he was. 

The woman, said Villas Boas, was more 
beautiful than anyone he had met before. She 
was shorter than he, her head reaching only 
to his shoulder — he is § feet 5 inches (1.6 
metres). Her hair was smooth, and very fair, 
almost white, and as though bleached. Parted 
in the centre, it reached halfway down her 
neck, with ends curling inwards. Her eyes 
were large, blue and elongated, ‘slanted 
outwards’. Her small nose was straight, nei- 
ther pointed nor turned up. She had high 
cheekbones, but—as Villas Boas discovered — 
they were soft and fleshy to the touch. Her 
face was wide, but narrowed to a markedly 


pointed chin. Her lips were thin, the mouth 
being almost like a slit. ‘The ears were 
normal, but small. 

‘The door closed, and Villas Boas found 
himself alone with this woman, whose slim 
body was the most beautiful he had ever 
seen. She had high, well-separated breasts. 
Her waist was slender, her hips wide and her 
thighs large, while her feet were small and 
her hands long and narrow. He saw too that 
the hair in her armpits, and her pubic hair, 
was blood red. He smelt no perfume on her, 
‘apart from the feminine odour’. 

She approached the farmer and rubbed 
her head against his (presumably by standing 
on tip-toe). Her body felt as though glued to 
his, and she made it quite clear what she 
wanted. His excitement welled up. The 
sexual act was normal — as was the one that 
followed — but then she tired, and refused 
further advances. 

Villas Boas recalled that she never kissed 
him, but once gently bit him on his chin. 
Although she never spoke, she grunted, and 
that ‘nearly spoiled everything, giving the 
disagreeable impression that I was with an 
animal’. 

When she was called away by one of the 
other beings, she turned to Villas Boas, 
pointed to her belly, and then pointed to the 
sky. These gestures instilled a great fear in 
Antonio — a fear that was with him still, four 


years after the event — for he interpreted 
them as meaning she would return to take 
him away. Dr Fontes later calmed him by 
suggesting that she meant: ‘I am going to 
bear our child, yours and mine, there on my 
home planet.’ This led to speculation by the 
farmer that all they wanted was ‘a good 
stallion’ to improve their stock. 

Then Villas Boas was told to get dressed, 
after which he says he was taken on a 
conducted tour round the craft; during 
this he tried to steal an instrument for a 


Villas Boas was examined by 
Dr Fontes in February 1958, 
four months after the alleged 
abduction. The symptoms he 
described suggested 
‘radiation poisoning or 
exposure to radiation’, but it 
was too late for this 
diagnosis to be confirmed 
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keepsake, only to be rebuffed, angrily, by one 
of the crew. Eventually, he was invited to go 
down the ladder, and back onto solid ground. 
From there he watched the ladder retract, 
while the metal legs and the lights began to 
glow. The craft rose into the air with its 
cupola turning at great speed. With lights 
flashing it listed slightly to one side, then 
suddenly shot off like a bullet. 

It was by then 5.30 a.m. and the 
abductee’s adventure had lasted over four 
hours. 

He returned home hungry, and weakened 
by his spell of vomiting. He slept through to 
4.30 p.m. and awoke feeling perfectly 
normal. But when he fell asleep again he slept 
badly, and woke up shouting after dreaming 
of the incident. Next day he was troubled by 
nausea and a violent headache. When that 
left him his eyes began to burn. Unusual 
wounds, with infections, appeared on parts 
of his body. When they dried up they left 
round, purplish scars. 


Mysterious scars 
When Dr Fontes examined Villas Boas, he 
observed two small patches, one on each side 
of the chin. He described these as ‘scars of 
some superficial lesion with associated sub- 
cutaneous haemorrhage’. Several other mys- 
terious scars on his body were also noted. 
In a letter to Flying Saucer Review Dr 
Fontes suggested that the symptoms de- 
scribed pointed to radiation poisoning, or 
exposure to radiation. Wrote Dr Fontes: 
‘Unfortunately he came to me too late for the 
blood examinations that could have con- 
firmed such a possibility beyond doubt.’ 
On 10 October 1971 Joao Martins was at 
last officially cleared to write about the case 
for the Brazilian public. His account ap- 
peared in the Rio de Janeiro Sunday review 
Domingo Illustrado. His abridged account 
concluded with a statement that: 
A.V.B. was subjected by us [Martins, 
Dr Fontes, and a military officer —- 
whose presence was not revealed in the 
earlier reports] to the most sophisti- 
cated methods of interrogation, with- 
out falling into any contradictions. He 
resisted every trap we set to test whether 
he was seeking notoriety or money. 
A medical examination . . . revealed a 
state of completely normal physical and 
mental equilibrium. His reputation in 
the region where he lives was that of an 
honest, serious, hardworking man. 
Martins also revealed that the interrogation 
at times bordered on harsh and cruel treat- 
ment, just short of physical violence, but 
Villas Boas never veered from his original 
story in any detail. ‘he journalist concluded: 
‘If this story be true, it may well be that, 
somewhere out there in the Universe, there is 
a strange child that maybe is being 
prepared to return here. Where does fantasy 
end? Where does reality begin?’ 
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Hifler and the holy lance 


The holy lance, which pierced Christ’s 
side at his crucifixion, became a 
talisman for the Teutonic warlords of 
Europe. In the 20th century it was 
plundered by Adolf Hitler, who knew 
its mystical significance all too 

well. FRANK SMYTH tells how the 
would-be conqueror of the world 
linked his destiny with the lance 
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IN THE STREETS OF VIENNA in I913, adown- 
and-out former art student vainly tried to 
make a living by selling postcard-sized 
watercolours. Occasionally, driven off the 
streets by cold, he would wander through the 
corridors of the Hofburg Museum. Here he 
was particularly fascinated by a number of 
valuable pieces known as the Habsburg re- 
galia. And among these the unprepossessing 
young vagrant, Adolf Hitler, paid special 
attention to the Holy Lance — reputed to be 
the spear that pierced Christ’s side when he 
had given up the ghost on the cross. 
The legend of the Holy Lance takes its 
origin from John 19 : 33-37: 
But when they came to Jesus, and saw 
that he was dead already, they brake 
not his legs: But one of the soldiers with 
a spear pierced his side, and forthwith 
came there out blood and water. And he 
that saw it bare record, and his record is 
true: and he knoweth that he saith true, 
that ye might believe. For these things 
were done that the scripture should be 
fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be 
broken. And again another scripture 
saith, They shall look on him whom 
they pierced. 
The verse following this tells how Joseph of 
Arimathaea gained permission to take the 
body of Jesus and, helped by Nicodemus, 
laid it in atomb on the night of Good Friday. 
Other oral and written traditions, begin- 
ning with the earliest Christians and con- 
tinuing to the Middle Ages, depict the rich 
Jewish philanthropist as obsessed with the 
artefacts associated with the dead Christ. He 
is said to have preserved the cross itself, the 
nails, the crown of thorns, and the shroud 
from which Christ rose on the third day. 
Through clues left by Joseph, Helena, 
mother of the first Christian emperor, Con- 
stantine, was able to rediscover these relics. 
But even before Christ’s death, according 
to the same traditions, Joseph had begun 
collecting: after the last supper he took 
charge of the cup in which Jesus had con- 
secrated the bread and wine. After the resur- 
rection, Joseph kept this cup alongside the 
spear of John’s Gospel: the Holy Grail and 
the Holy Lance. 
Joseph’s subsequent travels with the Grail 
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Far left: the blade of the 
Habsburg spear, reputed to 
be the lance that pierced 
Christ’s side while he was on 
the cross. Because it was a 
holy relic, the iron blade has 
been extensively repaired 
with gold and silver during 
its long history. It is now 
bound together with wire 
and an inscribed ‘sleeve’ 


Left: a Roman soldier 
confirms that Christ is dead 
by plunging a spear into 
him, in a painting by 
Rubens. According to 
tradition, it was revealed to 
the soldier at this moment 
that Christ was truly the Son 
of God, and the spear 
acquired enduring magical 
potency 


Right: just one face in the 
crowds of Germans who 
exulted at the outbreak of 
the First World War: Adolf 
Hitler, poverty-stricken and 
obscure, but dreaming 
already of leading the 
Nordic ‘master. race’ 

to supremacy 


Below: by selling 
watercolours like this, Hitler 
scratched a living in Vienna 
in 1913 


and the Lance are the subject of folk tales and 
legends in almost every country in Europe. 
In Britain he is said to have hidden the Grail 
at Glastonbury. Afterwards he thrust his 
staff into the ground, where it sprouted to 
become the still-surviving Glastonbury 
‘Thorn, which blooms only at Christmas. 
Romantic writers, beginning with the 
French poet Chrétien de Troyes in about 
1180, bound up the fate of the Holy Grail and 
the Holy Lance with the adventures of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
notably with Lancelot, Gawain and Perceval. 
Alongside these stories — themselves 
based on Celtic tradition and scraps of his- 
torical fact — there ran a thin thread of 
evidence that the Lance, at least, had survived 
the centuries, passed down sometimes 


through good hands, sometimes through 


unworthy ones. With its ownership came 
power, to be used for great good or for 
terrible evil. 

At least four ‘Holy Lances’ existed in 
Europe during the early part of the present 
century. Perhaps the best-known was in the 
keeping of the Vatican, although the Roman 
Catholic Church seems to have regarded it as 
no more than a curio. Certainly no pre- 
ternatural powers were claimed for it by the 
papal authorities. 

A second lance was kept in Paris, where it 
had been taken by St Louis in the 13th 
century, after his return from the crusades 
in Palestine. 

Another lance, preserved in Cracow, 
Poland, was merely a copy of the Habsburg 
lance. ‘The latter probably had the best 
pedigree of them all. It had been discovered 
at Antioch in 1098, during the first crusade, 
but mystery — and possibly imagination — 
obscured the manner of its finding. Crusa- 
ders had mounted a successful siege of the 
city and had taken control, when a more 
heavily armed band of Saracens rode up and 
turned the tables, shutting up the crusaders 
within the walls in their turn. After three 
weeks water and food were running low and 
surrender seemed the only course. ‘Then a 
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priest claimed to have had a miraculous 
vision of the Holy Lance, buried in the 
church of St Peter. When excavations at the 
spot revealed the iron spearhead, the crusa- 
ders were filled with a new zeal and rode out 
to rout their attackers. 

Germanic tradition, somewhat at odds 
with these dates, claimed the Habsburg lance 
had in fact been carried as a talisman in the 
ninth century by Charlemagne through 47 
victorious campaigns. It had also endowed 
him with clairvoyant powers. Only when he 
accidentally dropped it did Charlemagne die. 

The lance later passed into the possession 
of Heinrich the Fowler, who founded the 
royal house of the Saxons and drove the Poles 
eastwards — a foreshadowing, Hitler may 
have thought in later years, of his own 
destiny. After passing through the hands of 
five Saxon monarchs, it fell into the posses- 
sion of the succeeding Hohenstauffens of 
Swabia. One of the most outstanding of this 
line was Frederick Barbarossa, born in 1123. 
Before his death 67 years later Barbarossa 
had conquered Italy and driven the Pope 
himself into exile; again, Hitler may well 
have admired the brutal harshness coupled 
with charismatic personality that drove Bar- 
barossa to success. Like Charlemagne, how- 
ever, Barbarossa made the mistake of drop- 
ping the lance as he waded a stream in Sicily. 
He died within minutes of this event. 


The fascination of the spear 

This was the legend of the weapon now 
among the Habsburg regalia, which so fasci- 
nated the young Hitler. He spent his first 
visit to the lance studying its every detail. It 
was just over a foot (30 centimetres) long, 
tapering to a slender, leaf-shaped point, and 
at some time the blade had been grooved to 
admit a nail — allegedly one of those used in 
the crucifixion. This had been bound into 
place with gold wire. The spear had been 
broken, and the two halves were joined by a 
sheath of silver, while two gold crosses had 
been inlaid into the base, near the haft. 

The evidence of Hitler’s personal fasci- 
nation with the Habsburg lance rests on the 
testimony of Dr Walter Johannes Stein, a 
mathematician, economist and occultist who 
claimed to have met the future Fuhrer just 
before the First World War. Stein, a native of 
Vienna, was born in 1891, the son of a rich 
barrister. He was to be a polymath and an 
intellectual adventurer until his death in 
1957. He took a first degree in science and a 
doctorate in psychophysical research at the 
University of Vienna. He became expert in 
archaeology, early Byzantine art and 
medieval history; in the First World War, as 
an officer in the Austrian Army, he was 
decorated for gallantry. 

In 1928 he published an_ eccentric 
pamphlet, World history in the light of the 
Holy Grail, which was circulated in Ger- 
many, Holland and Britain. Just five years 
after that Reichsfiihrer Heinrich Himmler 
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ordered that he be pressed into service with 
the Nazi ‘Occult Bureau’, but Stein escaped 
to Britain. 

‘The Second World War found him in the 
guise of British intelligence agent. After 
helping to obtain the plans for ‘Operation 
Sealion’ — Hitler’s projected invasion of 
Britain — he acted as adviser to Winston 
Churchill on the German leader’s occult 
involvements. 

Stein never published his own memoirs, 
but before his death he befriended an ex- 
Sandhurst commando officer, then a journal- 
ist, Trevor Ravenscroft. Using Stein’s notes 
and conversations, Ravenscroft published a 
book, Spear of destiny, in 1972, which first 
brought Hitler’s fascination with the Habs- 
burg spear to public attention. 

What hold could the Holy Lance, a Chris- 
tian symbol, have on the violently anti- 
Christian ex-Roman Catholic Adolf Hitler? 
Already he was given to violent anti-Semitic 
rantings, and already he was adevout student Above: Charlemagne, King of 
of Friedrich Nietzsche’s Anti-Christ, withits the Franks, became Holy 
condemnation of Christianity as ‘the ulti- Roman Emperor in ap 800. 
mate Jewish consequence’. One of the legends that have 

Part of the answer lay ina medieval occult grown up around him says 
tradition regarding the history of the Holy _ that he owed his success in 
Lance. As the Gospel of John describes, the war to the Holy Lance 
Roman soldier who pierced Christ had un- 
wittingly fulfilled the Old ‘Testament proph- 
ecies (that Christ’s bones would not be Below: the triumphal entry of 
broken). Had he not done as he did, the — Hitler into Vienna in March 
destiny of mankind would have been dif- 1938. One of the Fiihrer’s 
ferent. According to both Matthew and _ first acts was to order the 
Mark the true nature of Christ was revealed removal to Germany of the 
to the soldier, said to be named Gaius Habsburg treasure, which 
Cassius Longinus, at that moment: ‘And _ included the Holy Lance 


when the centurion, which stood over against 
him, saw that he socried out, and gave up the 
ghost, he said, ‘Truly this man was the Son of 
God.’ (Mark 15:39. 

‘To the mind of the occultist, an instru- 
ment used for such momentous purpose 
would itself become the focus of magical 
power. And as Richard Cavendish succinctly 
puts it, speaking of the Grail and the Lance 
in his book King Arthur and the Grail: 

A thing is not sacred because it is good. 

It is sacred because it contains myste- 

rious and awesome power. It is as 

potent for good or evil as a huge charge 
——- oy) of electricity. If it is tampered with, 
i however compelling and understand- 
able the motive, the consequences may 
be catastrophic for entirely innocent 
people. 
According to Stein, Hitler was fully aware of 
this concept as early as 1912: indeed it was 
through Hitler’s obsession with the legend of 
the lance and its power as a ‘magic wand’ that 
the two men met. In the summer of 1912 Dr 
Stein purchased an edition of Parsival, a 
Grail romance by the 13th-century German 
poet Wolfram von Eschenbach, from an 
occult bookseller in Vienna. It was full of 
scribbled marginal commentaries displaying 
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a combination of occult learning and patho- 
logical racism. On the flyleaf its previous 
owner had signed his name: Adolf Hitler. 
Through the bookseller Stein traced Hitler 
and spent many hours with him, appalled but 
fascinated. Although it was to be years before 
the poverty-stricken postcard painter took 
his first steps on the road to power, there was 
already an evil charisma about the man. 
Through all the tortuous windings of his 
discourse one obsession stood out clearly: he 
had a mystic destiny to fulfil and, according 
to Stein, the lance held the key. 

Hitler described to Stein how the spear 
had acquired a special significance for him: 
I slowly became aware of a mighty 
presence around it, the same awesome 
presence which I had experienced in- 
wardly on those rare occasions in my 
life when I had sensed that a great 
destiny awaited me... a window in 
the future was opened up to me 
through which I saw in a single flash of 
illumination a future event by which I 
knew beyond contradiction that the 
blood in my veins would one day 
become the vessel of the Folk-Spirit of 

my people. 

Hitler never revealed the nature of his 
‘vision’; but Stein believed that he had seen 
himself a quarter of a century later, in the 
Heldenplatz outside the Hofburg Museum, 
addressing Austrian Nazis and ordinary, 
bewildered Viennese. There, on 14 March 
1938, the German Fihrer was to announce 
his annexation of Austria into the German 
Reich — and to give the order to carry the 
Habsburg regalia off to Nuremberg, spiritual 
home of the Nazi movement. 


A curious priority 

‘Taking possession of the treasure was a 
curious priority in view of the fact that Hitler 
despised the house of Habsburg as traitors to 
the Germanic race. Nevertheless on 13 Octo- 
ber the spear and the other items of the 
regalia were loaded onto an armoured train 
with an ss guard and taken across the 
German border. ‘They were lodged in the 
hall of St Catherine’s Church, where Hitler 
proposed to set up a Nazi war museum. Stein 
believed that when Hitler had the lance in his 
possession, his latent ambitions for world 
conquest began to grow and flourish. 

If Hitler’s knowledge of the Habsburg 
spear’s history was as extensive as Stein 
claimed, he must have been aware of the 
legends concerning the fate of Charlemagne, 
Barbarossa and others who had wielded it as 
a weapon, only to perish when it fell from 
their grasp. ‘he legend seemed to be con- 
firmed by a chilling coincidence that marked 
the end of his connection with the Lance. 

After heavy Allied bombing in October 
1944, during which Nuremberg suffered 
extensive damage, Hitler ordered the spear, 
along with the rest of the Habsburg regalia, 
to be buried in a specially constructed vault. 


Left: the closing scene of 
Parsifal, Wagner's last opera. 
Hitler was fascinated by the 
legend on which the opera is 
based. Here the enchantress 
Kundry, redeemed from a life 
of evil, dies as Parsifal takes 
the Holy Grail from its 
shrine. He holds the Holy 
Lance, which, having been 
used to work evil by the 
black magician Klingsor, is 
an instrument of blessing in 
the hands of the virtuous 
Parsifal 


Below: the Luitpold Arena in 
Nuremberg, scene of the 
Nazis’ most spectacular pre- 
war rallies, saw an informal 
‘march past’ by victorious US 
soldiers in April 1945 
(inset). In the ruins of the 
shattered city the Holy 
Lance, with other war booty, 
was found in a bombproof 
vault 
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Six months later the American Seventh 
Army had surrounded the ancient city, 
which was defended by 22,000 ss troops, 
100 Panzers and 22 regiments of artillery. 
For four days the veteran American Thun- 
derbird Division battered at this formidable 
defence until, on 20 April 1945 — Hitler’s 
s6th birthday — the victorious Stars and 
Stripes was hoisted over the rubble. 

During the next few days, while American 
troops rounded up Nazi survivors and began 
the long process of interrogating them, Com- 
pany C of the us Army’s Third Military 
Government Regiment, under their com- 
mander Lieutenant William Horn, were de- 
tailed to search for the Habsburg treasure. 
By chance a shell had made their task easier 
by blowing away brickwork and revealing 
the entrance to the vault. After some dif- 
ficulty with the vault’s steel doors, Lieuten- 
ant Horn entered the underground chamber 
and peered through the dusty gloom. There, 
lying on a bed of faded red velvet, was the 
fabled spear of Longinus. Lieutenant Horn 
reached out and took possession of the spear 
on behalf of the United States government. 
It was the afternoon of 30 April 1945. That 
much is recorded history. 

And however sceptical may be the critics — 
about Walter Stein, the occult in general and 
the Holy Lance legends in particular — it is 
also historical fact that a few hundred miles 
away in a bunker in Berlin, Adolf Hitler 
chose that evening on which to take a pistol 
and shoot himself. 


On page 1106: how the swastika, symbol of 
good luck, was conscripted by the Nazis 
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the stars? 


Since the earliest days of radio, 
mysterious and seemingly 
intelligible signals have 
occasionally been received from 
outer space. Are they merely 
chance anomalies, or are alien 
forces trying to make contact? 
MICHAEL VINTER investigates 


OFFICIAL RECORDS STATE that the first radio 
transmissions directed specifically at the 
stars were dispatched from Arecibo, Puerto 
Rico, in 1974. But this was not, in fact, our 
earliest attempt to attract the attention of 
other worlds. Well before the term ‘extra- 
terrestrial intelligence’ was coined, two men 
had received intelligent signals — at a time 
when theirs were the only functioning radio 
sets on the planet Earth. 

The first man was the eccentric genius 
Nikola ‘Tesla. In 1899 he was working on his 
own, employing dangerously high voltages 
in an attempt to develop a means of transmit- 
ting energy by radio and thus eliminate the 
need for wiring systems. Throughout that 
long, hot summer he loosed artificial bolts of 
lightning into the sky from a 200-foot (60- 
metre) tower at his base in Colorado Springs 
— in an intelligible sequence. Then began a 
mystery that still puzzles scientists. 

Having succeeded in making the lights 
and other electrical equipment work without 
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Among the myriad stars and 
planets of the Milky Way 
(top) it seems inconceivable 
that none should support 
intelligent life. On 16 
November 1974 an 
immensely powerful signal 
was beamed out into space 
from the world’s largest radio 
telescope at Arecibo, Puerto 
Rico (above). But this was 
not mankind's first attempt 
to send a signal to the stars: 
over 50 years before, Nikola 
Tesla had sent — and 
received — such messages 


te 
Se aes 


his 


Tesla 
inexplicably begin to register signals — in 


wiring, saw radio equipment 
which, he later said, he could discern ‘a 
clear suggestion of number and order not 
traceable to any cause then known to me.’ He 
was entirely familiar with the natural pheno- 
mena of solar disturbances, Earth currents 
and aurora borealis, and he dismissed them 
all, adding: “The feeling is constantly grow- 
ing on me that I had been the first to hear the 
greeting of one planet to another.’ 

Unfortunately Tesla’s strange, mystic 
nature, his identification with telepathy and 
the growing school of modern Spiritualism 
led to ridicule, especially when he was 
unwary enough to say to a reporter, ‘We 
cannot even with positive assurance assert 
that some of them [life forms from other 
realms] might not be present here in this 
world, in the very midst of us. . . their life 
manifestations may be such that we are 
unable to see them.’ 

It is perhaps understandable that, at the 


time, this seemed to many to be merely the 
ramblings of a madman. But in the same 
summer of 1899 another genius, a man with 
none of Tesla’s mysticism, was reaching 
similar conclusions. That man was Gug- 
lielmo Marconi. 

At the time of Tesla’s startling ‘other 
worlds’ announcement, Marconi was de- 
veloping radio as a means of communication, 
busily sending the letter v in Morse code to 
his fellow workers over a 50-mile (80-kilo- 
metre) distance. And by 1921 he, too, had 
announced\that he had received inexplicable 
signals, which he quickly identified as some 
kind of cipher. He later noticed a very 
strange feature. Within the cipher, there 
appeared a measured recurrence of the 
Morse v he had been transmitting to his 
assistants back in 1899. 

In the New York Times of 2 September 
1921, Marconi was reported as believing that 
the mysterious signals, or some of them, 
originated on Mars. Incredible as it seems, 
no one made the connection with the signals 
‘Tesla had received 22 years earlier. 

‘This oversight becomes more understand- 
able when it is realised that the only 
common factor in the work of Tesla and 
Marconi was radio. The nature of their 
experiments was very different: Marconi was 
working in Morse code on the development 
of communicational technology, while Tesla 
was entirely preoccupied with the wire-less 
propagation of electrical energies. It was 
only much later that ‘Tesla admitted that, if it 
were possible to draw power from the Earth’s 
magnetic field, it would be of such awesome 
intensity that it would be possible to deploy it 
as a signal to other worlds. 

Both ‘Tesla’s and Marconi’s observations 
were largely ignored until 1924. In that year, 
Mars was due to approach its closest oppo- 
sition to the Earth. Mr David Todd, a 
prominent British astronomer, conceived the 


Above: Guglielmo Marconi 
in St Johns, Newfoundland, 
Canada, where he received 
the first transatlantic radio 
message on 12 December 
1901. But he also received 
more mysterious signals — 
clearly intelligible, they could 
not have come from either 
his own or Tesla’s radios - 
then the only two working 
transmitters in the world 


Below: radio telescopes are 
continually scanning space 
for radio signals. Pictured 
here is the world’s largest 
radio telescope system, 
called a ‘very large array’ or 
VLA, at Magdalena, New 
Mexico 
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notion of using a brand-new invention to 
scan the red planet for traces of life. This was 
the Jenkins radio camera, a revolution in 
technology, which converted radio signals 
into visual images and was used for sending 
press photographs. ‘Todd’s imaginative pro- 
ject captured news headlines, and whole 
governments devoted their broadcasting sys- 
tems to monitoring the experiment. 

The project required total silence from 
radio transmitters on the Earth — something 
that would be impossible today. But in 1924 
there were few commercial stations, and 
radar had not been invented. It is easy to 
imagine the tension as radio operators 
waited, in total radio silence, for signals. And 
then, suddenly, even ‘ham’ operators began 
to register signals. ‘This was almost in- 
credible, for early amateur receivers would 
generally pick up only exceptionally strong 
signals originating close at hand. 

The New York Times of 28 August 1924 
reported an examination of the developed 
film from the Jenkins radio camera: 

a fairly regular arrangement of dots and 

dashes along one side, but on the other 

side at almost evenly spaced intervals 
are curiously jumbled groups, each 
taking the form of acrudely drawn face. 


Strange cries and voices 

Freak signals continued to come in through- 
out the 1920s and 1930s, particularly on the 
30,000-metre wavelength. And in the late 
1930s a new factor entered the puzzle: a wave 
of reports of strange aircraft — today we 
would call them UFOs — seen in the skies of 
Scandinavia and northern Europe. During 
the sightings, short-wave receivers in the 
‘flap’ area would often suddenly come alive 
with strange cries and voices. The language 
used caused many a headache for philo- 
logists, because what they heard often seemed 
to be a mixture of Swedish and other ton- 
gues. But, if translated setting aside rigid 
rules of grammar, it often seemed to have 
some kind of intelligible sequence, even if its 
actual meaning remained obscure. 

The dawning of the space age brought 
with it more strange phenomena. On 16 May 
1963, in his Mercury capsule above Hawaii, 
astronaut Gordon Cooper was talking to 
mission control on a special frequency chan- 
nel when extraneous voices broke in. Later 
examined on tape, these were found to cor- 
respond to no language known on Earth. ‘The 
phenomenon was repeated on the Apollo vi1I 
Borman-Lovell-Anders mission on 21 De- 
cember, when UFOs were seen in the lunar 
orbit and more voices broke into the com- 
munications channel with mission control.. 

This, not unnaturally, caused some con- 
sternation back on Earth. The frequency 
channel they were using is such that it is 
virtually impossible for any amateur oper- 
ator to intrude. Controllers were left with a 
problem that they could not explain, but at 
the same time could hardly ignore — the 
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security risk was too great. 

But, as far back as 1927, two Americans, 
‘Taylor and Young, had taken such pheno- 
mena seriously enough to try to locate the 
source of the radio signals. ‘They had identi- 
fied an echo-periodicity of 0.01 seconds 
originating from a distance of between 1800 
and 6250 miles (2900 and 10,000 kilometres), 
and were comparing their observations with 
those of Marconi. By December 1928, a 
number of scientists were interested — Jurgen 
Hals of Philips’s Eindhoven laboratories in 
Holland had discussed his findings with 
Professor Carl Stormer of Oslo, mentioning 
three-second delays he had experienced with 
an experimental radio transmitter. After 
another year, on 28 October 1929, Dr van der 
Pol, also of Philips, confirmed that he had 
noted further odd echoes from a planned 
emission of impulses at the same time every 
morning. It was van der Pol’s analysis of the 


delay between emissions and the receipt of 


their echoes, always on the same wavelength, 
that effectively excluded ideas that they may 
have been bouncing off the Moon or the 
inner Van Allen belt, or that they might have 
been somehow stored and reflected from 
layers of ionised gas. 

A Scottish science writer, Duncan Lunan, 
studied the records of these anomalous radio 
echoes over a period of some years, and 
eventually came up with the assertion that 
they originated from an alien space probe. 
He also commented on the misfortune that 
the signals ‘happened to be received at a time 
when they would as a matter of course be 
attributed (by a majority of people) to some 
natural phenomenon’. 

Working on the assumption that the sig- 
nals constituted some intelligible message, 
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Left: astronaut Gordon 
Cooper arrives safely back 
on Earth in his Mercury 
capsule on 17 May 1963. 
On 16 May, while the 
capsule was orbiting the 
Earth above Hawaii, strange 
voices broke in on the 
special channel used for 
communication between 
Cooper and mission control. 
When they were later 
analysed, the voices were 
found to speak what was 
obviously an intelligible 
language 


Below: the launch and return 
of the Apollo vii! Borman- 
Lovell-Anders mission of 
1968. On 21 December, 
unidentified disc-shaped 
objects were sighted by the 
astronauts in the Moon's 
orbit; and the strange voice 
phenomena of the Mercury 
mission were repeated 


Lunan proceeded to try to crack what he 
envisaged as a coded pattern. His report, 
published in the April 1973 issue of Space- 


flight, isextremely complex and has to be read 


in the original to be appreciated. But what it 
boils down to is a graphical diagram of the 
constellations of the northern hemisphere —a 
picture that contains one startling incon- 
gruity: the binary star epsilon Bootis is 
wrongly aligned. Using astronomical 
measuring techniques, Lunan has deduced 
that the binary star appears in his diagram as 
it would have been 13,000 years ago — a hint 
that this was the time when the probe first 
reached our solar system. 

Unfortunately for Mr Lunan, there are a 
number of serious objections that can be 
raised to his theory. First and most serious — 
as Robert Sheaffer has pointed out in his 
book The UFO verdict — Lunan’s map does 
not correctly represent the echoes published 
by van der Pol, as Lunan claims. And, even 
allowing for the alteration in the position of 
epsilon Bootis that Lunan claims, the map is 
only a very crude approximation to the actual 
positions of the stars in the Bootes region. As 
Sheaffer says, ‘one would not think it too 
difficult for an advanced, space-faring civili- 
zation to make its interstellar probes capable 
of transmitting its star maps correctly.’ 

But perhaps the most damning indictment 
of Lunan’s theorising is his own reaction to 
criticism. If the map does not depict the stars 
of the constellation Bootes, then perhaps, he 
argues, it is the constellation Cetus — an 
extraordinary claim, given that Lunan once 
believed that the map showed the epsilon 
Booétis solar system down to the smallest 
moon, and that epsilon Bootis is a double sun 
whereas tau Ceti is single, something that 
one would expect to be apparent from so 
detailed a map. 

But Mr John Stonely of the London 
Enquirer, at least, has taken Lunan’s claims 
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seriously enough to calculate mathematical 
odds, of 10,000 to I, against delayed echoes 
producing such a diagram merely by chance. 
Of the nature of the probe, Stonely writes 
that it must be some kind of incomparably 
advanced computer. ‘As soon as the ex- 
istence of the probe is definitely established, 
we should interrogate it. . . it might lead to 
the release of information from its certainly 
immense store of data.’ 


Cosmic blast 

Writer John A. Keel has made an inten- 
sive study of strange signals and inexplicable 
broadcasts. One intriguing example took 
place in 1960: scientists Otto Struve and 
Frank Drake had just aligned the dish an- 
tenna at Green Banks, West Virginia, USA, 
on epsilon Eridani and tau Ceti when their 
recording needles were blasted off the dials 
by a signal of 8 pulses per second. The 
frequency was 1420.4 megahertz (the 
frequency of the radio waves emitted by 
hydrogen in interstellar space), and it con- 
tinued coming in for five minutes. The Naval 
Research Laboratory later reported that it 
had recorded similar anomalies during the 
preceding six months, but tests showed that 
they were definitely not of cosmic origin: 
they seemed to come from an unidentified 
and unimaginably powerful terrestrial trans- 
mitter close at hand. 

Signals of unknown origin (SUOs) have 
been with us since 1899, and may have been 
around for many years before we had the 
apparatus to detect them 
signals is puzzlingly wide: dot-dot-dot-dash 
codes and radio echoes to vocal transmissions 
and vibrational loudspeaker effects — Jit is 
difficult to conceive that these diverse pheno- 
mena could have a common source. But 
perhaps we are confusing the issue by think- 


ing of the mysterious signals in terms of 


simple electromagnetic transmissions. Per- 
haps, in our quest for extra-terrestrial beings, 


The range of 


Scottish science writer 
Duncan Lunan has studied 
reports of unexplained radio 
echoes and put forward the 
idea that they are made by 
an alien space probe from 
the constellation Bootes. He 
claims the echoes are a 
coded map of the probe's 
home constellation, and also 
that he has deciphered it 
(below). But in fact his map 
bears only a superficial 
resemblance to the real 
Bootes (left); in particular, 
the binary star epsilon Bootis 
is in the wrong place — a fact 
Lunan explains by saying 
that the star appears in the 
position it would have 
occupied when the probe 
first reached our solar system 
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we could be not so much trying to identify 
the wrong sources as confining ourselves to 
the wrong methodology. 

A few years after Cleve Backster’s start- 
ling discovery, in the late 1960s, that plants 
give out signals when attached to a polygraph 
lie detector, Mr L.G. Lawrence of the Ecola 
Institute in San Bernardino, California, USA, 
was testing newly developed apparatus that 
incorporated what he called an organic trans- 
former. Its purpose was to transform into 
sound waves the electrical oscillations of the 
polygraph. 

In 1971 Lawrence was working in the 
Mojave Desert, experimenting with cacti. 
He had prepared his instruments and was 
about to wire up the electrodes to the plants 
when, to his consternation, they began to 
record signals — signals that could not 
possibly be electromagnetic in origin, for the 
apparatus was completely shielded from all 
known electromagnetic sources by a Faraday 
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cage. Lawrence noted that the instruments 
were aligned with the constellation of the 
Great Bear — and the only possible expla- 
nation he could think of was that the signals 
were some totally unknown form of energy 
emanating from that constellation. 

No matter how often Lawrence rechecked 
for faults, failures and misalignment, the 
inflow of data from Ursa Major remained 
constant and continuous — seemingly intel- 
ligent signals in a rhythm that ruled out 
the possibility that they were the result of 
mere chance. 

Further experiments are proceeding 
under controlled conditions, but a huge 
challenge remains: are we, as a race, suf- 
ficiently advanced to grasp the opportunity 
of a cosmic connection in a completely new 
medium — before it, like radio, becomes too 
clogged by our own-exploitation of it? 

Shall we, unlike Tesla and Marconi, be 
able in time to answer a strange world’s 
greeting to us? 
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ampires: 
myth and reality 


Count Dracula continues to hold his audiences in a state 
of horrified half-belief. But whatever the truth of the 
vampire legend, its roots can be traced to a number of 
simple facts — as DANIEL FARSON explains 


AT THE END of the first stage version of 


Dracula in 1924, the actor-manager Hamil- 

ton Deane (who played the part of Van 

Helsing) appeared before the curtain with a 

little reassurance for the audience: 
Just a moment, ladies and gentlemen! 
Just a word before you leave. We hope 
the memories of Dracula... won’t 
give you bad dreams, so just a word of 
reassurance. When you get home to- 
night and the lights have been turned 
out and you are afraid to look behind 
the curtains and you dread to see a face 
appear at the window — why, pull 
yourself together! And remember that, 
after all, there are such things! 

It was a perfect exit line. The audience, 


primed to a fine degree by a background of 


vampire books, had spent the evening thrill- 


ing to the extraordinarily compelling tale of 


‘the greatest vampire of them all’ — Dracula. 
His creator, the theatre manager Bram 
Stoker, knew instinctively that his story 
struck some chord deep in the collective 
subconscious of his audience. Dracula was 
both a bestseller and a box office success; that 


meant that it had mass appeal. And the tale of 


the vampire Count still has. Why? 
As actor Christopher Lee explained, 
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Above: a still from Hammer's 
Dracula AD 1972: 
Christopher Lee as the Count 
attacks an innocent victim in 
a typical film interpretation 
of the vampire legend. The 
sado-masochistic overtones 
of the story, with its sexually 
irresistible attacker and 
willing victim, contribute to 
its power to fascinate 


Above right: three Brahmans 
make incantations, 
accompanied by vampires, in 
a story from Sir Richard 
Burton's Ja/es of Hindu 
devilry. The tales are 
purportedly told by the 
Baital, Indian vampires 


Right: an 18th-century 
representation of the day of 
judgement. The struggle to 
escape from a tomb or coffin 
was, all too often, a matter 
of grim reality at that time, 
when premature burial was 
common 


SA 


Dracula appeals partly because he is a super- 
human figure, an immortal whose chilling 
presence is also sexually irresistible. Psycho- 
logists point to the clear difference between 
the sadistic, dominant vampire and the mas- 
ochistic or subservient victim. But whatever 
the jargon used, Dracula is more fascinating 
than the atavistic werewolf (who is, after all, 
at least half animal, and certainly not an 
aristocrat) or the shadowy ghost. 

But the vampire is not to be considered on 
a par with ‘the creature from the black 
lagoon’ or Dr Who’s enemies, the Daleks. 
Whereas the others can be dismissed as mere 
stagecraft, thrilling enough during the per- 
formance but forgotten soon after, the vam- 
pire is to be taken seriously. ‘here are masses 
of documents from Eastern Europe in the 
18th century attesting to the reality of the 
‘undead’. So — are there such things? 

As in many other aspects of the para- 
normal, all possible rational explanations 
must be thoroughly exhausted before a 
‘supernatural’ explanation can even be con- 
sidered. And in the case of the ‘vampire 
epidemic’ of 200 years ago there are several 
such rational explanations to choose from. 

For example, the popular occult writer 
Dennis Wheatley has pointed out that in past 
times of great deprivation, beggars broke 
into graveyards and slept in the shelter of the 
mausoleums by day, emerging at night to 
forage for food; thin, pale and seen leaving 
tombs under cover of darkness, they were 
perhaps not unnaturally taken to be the 


legendary and terrifying vampires. 

However, the mistaken identity of relat- 
ively few human scavengers does not explain 
those cases of corpses found to be incorrupt 
when their coffins were opened. This is a rare 
but by no means unknown phenomenon (see 
page 774) and various ‘natural’ explanations 
have been suggested as the cause of it. 
Certainly the soil in which a body is buried 
can make an astonishing difference to the rate 
at which it decomposes. On the volcanic 
island of Santorini, Greece, for example, 
corpses are found so intact after a great 
number of years that the local people have a 
saying ‘send a vampire to Santorini’, just as 
the British might speak of ‘sending coals to 
Newcastle’. 

But by far the most convincing of the 
rational explanations is that of premature 
burial. Not all cataleptics were as fortunate as 
the Irish soldier, in the early 1800s, who 
‘came back to life’ when being roughly 
handled prior to his burial. Coma, catalepsy 
and other death-like states are barely under- 
stood by the modern world, let alone by 
superstitious peasants from ‘the land beyond 
the forests’ in times gone by. 

How many poor wretches awoke to dis- 
cover themselves immured in a coffin with 
the heavy earth pressing down on them, or 
perhaps, having successfully fought their 
way out of the coffin, found themselves 
locked in the family mausoleum, there to die 
of hunger, thirst and horror? 


Terror beyond the grave 

Premature burial was common. It is said 
that, when an_ 8th-century’ English 
graveyard was being demolished to make 
way for a car park, a third of the corpses 
turned up by the bulldozer showed signs of 
having struggled while in their coffins. ‘The 
evidence included broken fingers from 
scratching at the coffin lid in their — final — 
death agony, even hands protruding from the 
coffin, and blood upon the shroud where the 
‘corpse’ had bitten his or her own flesh as 
suffocation, or madness, took its toll. And it 
was the presence of blood on an exhumed 
corpse that was frequently considered proof 
that the dead person was a vampire. 

But if the newly dead was rumoured to be 
a vampire (perhaps feeble sounds may have 
been heard emanating from the grave) then 
the terrified ‘witnesses’ would take the time- 
honoured measures against it. And if the 
‘corpse’s’ heart was beating that was, to 
them, a sure sign that it must be staked. No 
wonder there are so many accounts of alleged 
vampires screaming as the stake was plunged 
into their living hearts. 

Charlotte Stoker used to tell the young 
Bram a grisly bedtime story concerning a 
local victim of the cholera.epidemic. The 
woman, believed dead, was thrown on the 
heap of corpses in the lime pit. However, her 
grief-stricken husband, who went to recover 
her body and give her a decent burial, 


Vampires 


discovered she was still breathing. She lived 
on happily for many years after that appal- 
ling experience. But supposing she had 
recovered by herself and had been seen 
staggering out of the pit at night — it would 
have been easy to mistake her for one of the 
‘undead’. 

From time to time modern newspapers 
carry stories of people, certified dead, 
coming to life on the marble slab in the 
morgue or when being prepared for burial. 
In these days of ‘spare part’ surgery the 
controversy rages over the exact moment, 
and indeed, the true nature of death more 
than at any point in history. But the Vic- 
torians were at least aware of the possibility 
of premature burial; some even became ob- 
sessed with the idea. Edgar Allan Poe based 
several of his stories on the theme, and in 
both the United States and Europe various ° 
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Vampires 


patents were taken out on coffins with alarm 
bells or emergency air supplies incorporated 
into their design. 

Premature burial may often have arisen 
because the various steps of rigor mortis are 
commonly misunderstood. ‘The muscles of a 
corpse start to go rigid, beginning in the face 
and neck, about an hour and a half after 
death. (This may set in sooner or later 
depending on the temperature of the sur- 
roundings.) Rigor mortis passes off roughly 
36 hours later — the muscles lose their 
extreme rigidity and the body becomes relat- 
ively pliable. ‘This could well be the expla- 
nation for the ‘vampire’ story told to the 
author in 1974 in the valley of Curtea de 
Arges, Romania. ‘he speaker was a hand- 
some gypsy woman, who described, through 
an interpreter, the shock of her family when 
they came to lay out her father’s body for 
burial. For the limbs were pliable, not rigid. 
‘This news raced through the village, a village 
where this could mean only one thing — the 
old man had become a vampire. A stake was 
duly plunged through his heart, and the 
villagers were satisfied and relieved. But 
perhaps —if this was not simply a case of rigor 
mortis passing off prematurely — the old man 
was still alive. 

‘There is even a logical explanation for the 
widespread use of garlic as a vampire repel- 
lent. Plague was frequently carried by flies, 
and it was noticed that certain farms were 
spared if they hung out garlic. ‘here was no 


magic involved; garlic bulbs exude drops of 


1OSO 


The vampire bat, Desmodus 
rotundus, found in Mexico 
and South America. These 
creatures, only about 3 
inches (8 centimetres) 

long, are able to feed on the 
blood of sleeping animals 
without awakening them 
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moisture that flies detest. Garlic, when eaten, 
is also believed to be a natural antiseptic, a 
blood purifier. 

And vampires were always a useful scape- 
goat, in certain rural communities, if animals 
weakened and died. These days the vet 
would no doubt administer a dose of anti- 
biotics or special vitamin supplement and all 
would be well — in most cases. However, 
mysterious sicknesses and mutilations of 
cattle and other animals do occur, but hostile 
ufonauts are now the fashionable culprits. 


Demonic bloodsuckers 

There may be logical, even mundane, expla- 
nations for 99 out of 100 cases of alleged 
vampirism, but it is the hundredth case that 
sets the researcher wondering. For many 
years occultists have believed in the existence 
of demonic bloodsucking materialisations. 
One, the practising occultist Dion Fortune 
(whose real name was Violet Firth), believed 
that the ‘astral body’ can escape from a 
person’s living body and assume another 
form such as a bird, animal — or vampire. 

Dion Fortune also cited the case of dead 
Hungarian soldiers who became vampires 
during the First World War, maintaining 
themselves in the ‘etheric double’ — that 1s, 
halfway between this world and the next, or 
‘earthbound’ — by vampirising the wounded. 
Vampirism is believed to be contagious; the 
person who is vampirised, being depleted of 
vitality, is thought to be a psychic vacuum, 
himself absorbing the ‘life. force’ from 
anyone who falls prey to him. 

Psychical research, on the other hand, 
deals not with beliefs but with observed 
facts. One of the most common of all pheno- 
mena investigated by the sPR, for example, is 
that of the poltergeist (see page 290) and an 
allied phenomenon seems to be that of the 
invisible attacker (such as the Reverend Neil 
Smith described — see page 1003). Raised 
scratch marks appeared on the face of polter- 
geist victim Eleonore Zugun of Romania, 
during 1926. And in 1960 a certain Jimmy de 
Bruin, a 20-year-old farm worker in South 
Africa, became the focus for a spate of 
poltergeist activity. On one occasion an in- 
vestigating police officer heard de Bruin 
scream with agony as cuts spontaneously 
appeared on his legs and chest. 

Other areas of the paranormal also involve 
the spontaneous appearance of wounds or 
blood, such as images that bleed (see page 
821), and stigmata (see page 846). ‘These, 
however, are commonly accepted as ‘holy’ 
phenomena, whereas vampirism is widely 
believed to be ‘of the Devil’. It may indeed be 
true that these phenomena are opposite sides 
of the same coin, one good and the other evil. 
But perhaps all unexplained phenomena 
emanate from the same source, being neither 
moral nor immoral, just unusual. But until 
we discover what it is we can continue to 
thrill to the latest vampire tale and ponder on 
the question: are there such things? 


Dear Sir, 
Your article on coincidences in issue 31 reminded me 
of an experience | had a few years ago. 

One afternoon! was walking along one of the main 
streets of the town on my way to meet a lecturer atthe 
local college of further education, | noticed a man 
walking along slowly on the opposite side of the 
street; he suddenly stopped as though undecided 
about which way to go, then crossed the road and 
came straight towards me. This struck me as rather 
odd as he was a complete stranger. He said he was 
unfamiliar with the district and asked if | could direct 
him to the parish church. | gave him the necessary 
instructions and prepared to pass on, but he con- 
tinued talking, saying gloomily that he had had a 
wasted journey, so | listened out of politeness. 

Apparently he had come quite some distance 
hoping to contact a particular person but, on going to 
his address, had found no one at home; he had no 
idea at all where he was likely to find his friend. He 
was very disappointed as he did not know when he 
could make the journey again and thought he must 
have got the wrong date, or that there had been some 
other misunderstanding. 

Feeling rather sorry for him and wondering if | 
could pass on a message in some way, | asked his 
friend's name and address. | do not know which of us 
was most surprised, for the stranger's friend was in 
fact the person! was going to visit. Naturally, | offered 
to take him to see his friend. 

When we both walked in on the lecturer he stared 
at us in astonishment and could not imagine how we 
came to be there together. He was even more 
surprised when we explained how we had happened 
to meet. 

The stranger, overwhelmed by his incredible 
stroke of luck, was extremely grateful, but later 
admitted he had no idea why he had crossed the road 
to speak to me rather than any of the other people 
who were around at the time, except he thought | 
looked helpful — as | certainly was! 

Yours faithfully, 
Gladys Whittaker (Mrs) Nelson, Lancashire 
Dear Sir, 

There is an interesting background to the alleged 
abduction of Travis Walton, which was described in 
‘Who are the abductors’, issue 16 of The 
Unexplained. 

In November 1975 some Arizona forest workers 
were engaged on a National Forestry Service con- 
tract requiring the clearing of underbrush in the 
Apache-Sitgreaves National Forest near Snowflake. 
They were in financial difficulties and were about to 
default on the contract, which had been extended 
once and was unlikely to be extended again. What 
made the situation an unhappy one for the workers 
was the fact that until the contract was fulfilled, or 
cancelled at no fault, the government withheld a 
portion of the payment for the acreage cleared. Mike 
Rogers, the man incharge of the foresters, had made 
a very low tender for the job and had his men out 
working on a more profitable contract. 

As the deadline for the Apache-Sitgreaves work 
approached, Rogers realised that he had absolutely 
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no chance of fulfilling the contract, and thus of 
receiving the sum withheld by the government. His 
only way out was to break the contract at no fault to 
himself. But this was not an easy task. Enter the 
Walton brothers, Travis and Duane. They worked for 
Rogers. Both were ‘UFO buffs’ and had been known to 
speak of actually flying in a ‘saucer’; both had 
criminal records and a history of drug involvement. 

Now after a particularly frightening UFO sighting, 
Travis disappeared. As a result Rogers's men re- 
fused to enter the area and local officials, realising 
that the foresters were highly superstitious, released 
Rogers from the contract. Oddly enough the new 
contractor had no difficulty persuading woodmen to 
go into that particular area of forest. 

Meanwhile, the Travis Walton incident made 
newspaper headlines all over the world, and investi- 
gators poured into the area. Everyone wanted evi- 
dence to back up the claims of Travis. Not surpris- 
ingly this was a problem as the abductors were 
nowhere to be found and they seemed unlikely to 
come forward. And there was no physical evidence. 

Quite soon Travis submitted himself to a lie detec- 
tor test, which was sponsored by a local UFO society 
and a newspaper. 

The polygraph examiner (a highly experienced 
operator) accused Travis of ‘gross deception’, which 
the UFO society countered by saying that Travis was 
too overwrought to provide valid results. 

Later another polygraph test was set up, but this 
time the examiner was quite inexperienced. Travis 
waltzed through the second test even though he lied 
about his history of petty crime and drug involve- 
ment. In most books that include the Walton case the 
first polygraph test is rarely mentioned at all. 

Was it an abduction? 
Yours faithfully, 
Malcolm Savage Rathmines, Australia 
Dear Sir, 

After reading the first article on dreams in The 
Unexplained (issue 27), | was reminded of a vivid 
dream | had several years ago. 

| was looking across beautiful Red Wharf Bay, 
which is about a mile [1.6 kilometres] from my home 
in Anglesey. There | saw a magnificent angel, hover- 
ing quietly over a nearby hill. The angel gave me an 
intense feeling of serenity and peace, and | felt quite 
stunned when | woke up next morning. 

| attached no importance to the dream until three 
years later, when! learned that my mother had had a 
vision that very same night. 

Everyone had gone to bed except for my mother, 
who was sitting in achair by the television. It was very 
quiet, and she suddenly became aware of apresence 
inthe room. She told me that the presence was a very 
tall angel. She, too, experienced an emotional re- 
action to the angel; she said, ‘| wanted to touch her, 
| didn't want her to go away.’ 

lt was a great surprise to both of us when we 
discovered that we had been privileged to share this 
vision — which turned out to have been a premonition 
of the death of a close relative. 

Yours faithfully, - 


Wyn Williams Llanbedr-goéch, Anglesey 
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Great new series starting soon 
in The Unexplained 


If you go down to the woods... 
Clapham Wood in Sussex, 
England, is a centre of 
strangeness: UFO sightings, 
disappearances, weird 
footprints, animals and people 
terrified for no apparent 
reason. See issue 55 


Monstrosities with wings 

Giant birds unknown to science 
try to abduct children. Half-man 
half-bird creatures attack adults. 
One of the oddest forms of 
unexplained creatures is 
examined in depth in issue 55 


The Indian rope trick 

This legendary piece of oriental 
showmanship has been 
explained as mass 
hallucination, hypnotism or 
even sheer fraud. And no one 
now alive can perform it. How 
was it done? See issue 56 


A case of ‘human television’? 
How two physicists set up 
experiments to investigate the 
claims. of remote viewing — and 
proved its.reality. Or did they? 
See issue 56 


The strange world of twins 

Twins separated at birth who 

married men with the same 

name, gave their children the 

Same name and suffered the 

same illnesses at the same time 
. See issue 57 


Do we control the UFOs? 

A fresh theory from the ‘new 
ufology’ suggests that many UFO 
events may actually be psychic 
in origin — controlled and 
originated by the witness. 

See issue 58 


A revolution in evolution? 
Modern genetics is based on 
biochemistry and the mysteries 
of DNA. But is this looking at 
evolution the wrong way round? 
There may be another, as yet 
unexplored, force at work. The 
evidence is in issue 58 


Moving in mysterious ways 
Can we cause objects to distort 
their shapes, to move or even 


disappear by “mental, power 
alone? We present evidence 
from scientific tests seat Ne. 
; ‘yes’. See Haeue 59 
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